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OeLi) soRy. fidj. [fiom delufus, Latin.] Apt to deceive# 

Lhis confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glanv. Scepf c. 12. 

Demagogue. 71. f [bo^ayioy ^. ] A ringleader of the rabble; 
a populous and fadftious orator. 

Vv ho were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles . 

A plaufible, infigni'ficant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue , is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South's Serrn . 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue , in a popular ftate, 
yet feem to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 

art ' t Swift. 

-UEMa'in. 1 

Deme'an. >n.f. [ domaine , French. 

Demesne, j 

That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodu?n or fee, 
which ftgnifies thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diftindfion between thofe lands that 
the loid of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leflee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to fiee or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is alfo 
accounted demeans . Philips . 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demefns, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 

hat eaildom indeed had a royal jurifdidfion and feigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demefne were poflefled for 
the moft part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

T he defeats in thofe a£fs for planting foreft-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fincc they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen ; and even 
there, in general, very unlkilfully made, and thriving accord- 
vngly. Swifta 

Dema'nd. n.f, [ demande , French.] 

1. A claim; a challenging; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wifhes into demands , 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. . # Locke. 

2 . A queftion ; an interrogation. 

The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 
creafes daily. A ddf on' s Spectator , N°. 124. 

4. [In law.] The afking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 
fignification diftinguifhed from plaint ; for all civil adtions are 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands , 
the one of deed, the other in law : in deed, as in every pres- 
cipe , there is exprefs demand : in law, as every entry in land- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or feifing of goods, and fuch like adts, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

To DEMA'ND. v. a. [ demander , French.] 

1. To claim ; to afk for with authority. 

The pound of flefh, which I dema'nd of him, 

Is dearly bought, kis mine, and I will have it. Shakefpeare . 

2. To queftion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Caefar’s demand , why Brutus rofe againft 
Caefar, this is my anfwer : Not that I loved Caefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cesfar. 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it feems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shakefpeare' s Cymheline . 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded , when the war and 
mifery of Greece fhould have an end, reply ’d, When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of acubickform. 

Pcacham on Geometry . 

2. [In law.] To profecute in a real adlion. 

Dema'ndaele. adj. [from demand .J That may be demanded; 
fequefted ; alked for. 

All fums demandable , either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been ftayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

Demandant, n.f. [from demand ] He who is adtor or 
plaintiff' in a real adlion, becaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

One of the witneffes depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant , whofe wife had fat below the fquire’s lady 
at church, (he the faid wife dropped fome expreflions, as if 

thought her hufband ought to be knighted*. Spectator. 
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Dema'nder. n. f [demandeur, French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. . 

2. One that afks a civil queftion. 

3 * One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth fh * 
tafte, and delivereth them to the demanders ready ufe at 

fe . af j ns * Carew's Survey of Cornual 

4. A dunner ; one that demands a debt. ^ 

Deme'an. n.f. [from demener, French.] 

1. A mien ; prefence ; carriage; demeanour; deportment 
At his feet, with forrowful demean , 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairy §>uen, i ;• 

To DEME'AN. *. [from demener, French.] ^ ’ ' U * 

1. To behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requirino- us t0 i, 
mean .ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our °-overnnr» 
obediently, and to our neighbours juftly, and to “ourfelves 
foberly and temperately South’s Sermons. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that 
according as he demeans himfelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miferable for ever. Filiation, Serrn, i 

Strephon had long perplex’d his brains, 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. g w ‘f t 

2. I o leffen ; to debafe ; to undervalue. * 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demea^ himfelf. Sh. Com. of Err ours 

Deme'ancur. n.f. [ demener , French.] Carriage: beha- 
viour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them in all 
parts of decent demeanour . Hooker b i. 

His geftures fierce 

He mark’d, and mad demeanour , then alone, 

As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Milton's Par. Loff 
T o whom thus Eve, with fad d.emeanour meek, 

111 worthy I, fuch title fliould belong* 

To me tranfgreffor ! Milton's Paradfe Loft, b. xi. /. r6z. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his adfions, efpecially in his whole demeanour at 
the Ifle of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. Clar. 

Deme'ans. 77. ft. pi. An eftate in goods orlands; that which 
a man pofieftes in his own right. 

To DEMDN TATE. v.n. [Jdeme 7 iio, Latin.] To grow mad. 

DementaTion. 72. f. [< dementatio , Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Demerit, n. f. [demerit e, Fr. from demeritus , of demereor , 
Latin.] The oppofite to merit; ill-deferving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifiiment. 

They Ihould not be able once to ftir, or to murmur, but it 
fliould be known, and they fhortened according to their 
demerits. . Spenfcr on Ireland. 

T hou liv’ft by me ; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dry den's Fables. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
fhould be fecure, unlcfs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againft the cuftom of the family. Temple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

'Tis yet to know, 

Which when I know that boafting is an honour, 

I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

To Deme'rit. v. a. [ demeriter , French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

Deme'rsed. adj 7 [from demerfus , of demerge, Latin.] Plunged; 
drowned. Dift* 

De me'rsion. 77. ft [< demerfio , Latin.] 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 

liquor. Dift* 

Demesne. See Demaint. 

DEMI. infepar able particle, [demi, Fr. dimidlum , Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. T his word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod \ that is, half human, half divine. 

D emi-cannon. n.f [demi and cannon .] 

Demi-cannon Loweft. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. Dift. 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a fhot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight .Diet. 

Demi-cannon^ the greateft Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball' of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. ; Difi* 

What! this a fleeve? 'Tis like a demi-cannon. Shakefp. 

Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhalkbe of equal force either to a Cannon 
or demi-cannon , culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. JV ilkins . 

Demi-culverin. n. f. [de?ni and culver in.] 

Demi-culverin of the loweft Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Dili. 
Demi-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Mi lit . Dili. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi- culver ins. Raleigh. 
The army left two demi-culverins , and two other good 
guns. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Demi-devil. n.f [demi and devil.’] Partaking of infernal 
nature ; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil , 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body? Shak. Othel . 
Demt god. n.f [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature; 
half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, demi -gods. Milton's Paradfe Loft. 
Tranfported demi- gods ftood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pope's St. Ceccilia. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope's Epi ft. cf Hor . 
Demi-lance, n. f. [demi and lance.] Alight lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faftcn’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden' $ /En. 
Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man.] Half a man. A term of 
reproach. 

We muft adventure this battle, left we perifti by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knolles's Hiftory of the T urks. 
Demi-wolf. 7 i. f. [demi and wolf] Half a wolf; a mongrel 
dog between a dog and wolf. Lycifca. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves , are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Demi'se. n. f [from demetre, demis, de?nife,Yr<znoh.] Death; 

deceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 

retired * # Swift. 

To DEMI SE. v. a. [demis, demife , French.] To grant at 
one’s death ; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my lands to be 
purchafed. . Swift's Laft fVill. 

Demission. n%f. [demiffo, Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
tion of dignity ; depreftion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe demiffion of fove- 

-r re ffRMr d -r rlty ' r , • T • L’EJlrangt. 

To DEA1I I . it. a. ydenutto, Latin.] To deprefs; to banc; 

down ; to Jet fall. ^ y t R 

When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
tram, if they decline their neck to the ground, they prefentlv 

the fame ’ Brown ' s Erroun, h. hi 

DEMOCRACY, n.f [h^alia.] One of the three forms 

of government; that in which the fovereign power is neither 

lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the colledive 
body of the people. 

. VVhil ? , mail y of ‘he fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and efteem, then the nature of the government 
inclines to a democracy. Temtl 

The majority having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
t iofe laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 
democracy. * Loc h 

De m ocr a iical. adj. [from democracy.] Pertaining to a po- 
pular government ; popular. ^ 

I hey are ftiil within the line of vulgarity, and are democra- 
Ucal enemies to truth. Brown’s Vulgar Erroun, b i c ? 
As the government of England has a mixture of democrati- 

the 'people^ ^ “ Sht ° f lnveotin S political lyes, is partly in 

To DEMOXISH. ... f . idmdir, French , tSf 

I. I O throw down buildings ; to raze; to deftroy. ^ 

1 expefted the fabrick of my book would lonp- fmee have 
<xn demo.ijheu, and laid even with the ground. TUlotfm Pref. 
Red lightning play’d aiong the firmament, 

And their demolijh’d works to pieces rent. Dryden’ s Ovid 


Prior « 
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DeMo'lisher. n.f [from dernoHJh.] One that throws cioWd, 
buildings; a deftroycr ; a layer wafte. 

DemoliTion. n. f. [from demoUJh .] The act of overthrow- 
ing or demolifhing buildings ; deftru&ion. 

"Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. Swift . 

DEMON, n.f [dee men, Latin ; A fpirit; generally 

an evil fpirit ; a devil. 

I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly : 

Curs’d de?non! O for ever broken lie 
Thofe fatal fhafts, by which I inward bleed* 

Demoniacal. 7 r rc . 7 i 
, J- adj. from demon. \ 

Demo'niack. J J L J 

1. Belonging to the devil ; devilifli. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice' 

From thy demoniack holds, pofleflionfoul. Milton's Par. Reg* 

2 . Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical pofTeflion. 
Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par . Loft a 

Demo'niack. n.f [from the adjedfive.] One poflefled by 
the devil ; one whofe mind is difturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that were reftored to their 

* * * ■ % 

right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley's Sermons . 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.] Devilifh ; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian fpirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 
Povv’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Par ad. Reg . 
Demono'cr ac y. n.f. [oa, / i(Aujv and xpujiu.] The power of the 

^ devil - , DiEt. 

Demono latry, n. f. and fatlotiu . ] The worfhip of 

the devil. Di gj o 

Demono'logV. n.f. [ftalpvv and \oy&.] Difcourfe of the 
nature of devils. Thus king James entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. 

Demo'nstable. adj. [demonftrabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be proved beyond doubt or contradidiion ; that which may be 
made not only probable, but evident. 

1 be grand articles of our belief are as demonftrdble as 
geometry. Glanv. Scepf c. 24. 

Demonstrably, adv. [from demovftr able.] In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond poftibilitv 
of contradiction. " J 

. f nou ^ have compelled his m’inifters to execute the law, 
rr demonjlrably concerned the publick peace. Cl: 

To DEMONSTRATE, v. a. [demonflro, Latin.] To prove 
With the higheft degree of certainty ; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

We cannot demonflrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contfiadi&ion. Tillotfon Pref 

Demonstra'tjon. n. f \_demonJJratio, Latin.] 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 
he ftrongeft degree of proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 

the pofition proved to be true, but fliews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be ablurd and impoflible. y F 

/J la Tr et V° be trUC b y ftron S and invincible derfion- 
Jiration, fuch as wherein it is not by any way poflible to be 

deceived, thereunto the mind doth necelfarily affent. Hooker 

Vv here the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 

ly and clearly perceived, it is called demonjlration. Locke. 

2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves,. we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demonft rations of a Deitv. Till 
Demonstrative, adj . [demonftrdtivus, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of demonftration ; invincil 
certain. 

An ai gument neceffary and demonftratlve , is fuch as, beino- 

S2Stt in"S r T’ io! 

chule but inwardly j«ld. fj , „ 

2. Having the power of exprefling clearly and certainly! f 
Painting is neceffary to all other arts, becaufe of\he need 

which they have of dcmonjlrative figures, which often Y ve 

Tan mak^ * the Undcrftandin g tha » the cleareft difcourfesTe 

Demonstratively adv f from A r Dryd f s Ezfrefmy. 
v \xr\\ -i aclv * l trom demonftraftve. 1 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted, 
of .h° “ n d 

That feet were only made to move. p- 

2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain knowledge ^ r * 

. Eemnijlratively underftanding the fimplicitv of n„,f -v 
it was not in the power of earth to work them^rom^t^ 'kchon, 

Demonstra'tor. n.f. [from demonjlratcf OneTr T' 
one that teaches ; one that demonftrates J ° Pr0VCS J 

[from demonjir 'ate.] Having the 


bly conclufive ; 


ten- 


Demu'lcent. 





